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on the rock, instead of on board the brig, where 


they suffered intensely from the miseries of con- 
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The excavation of the foundations occupied the 
whole of the summer season of 1839, from the 6th 
May to the 3d September. The hard, nitrified 
rock held out stoutly against the assaults of both 
iron and gunpowder ; and much time was spent in 
hollowing out the basin in which the lighthouse 
was to be fixed. From the limited extent of the 


shore, and when at length the seas subsided, and 
they were able to make the signal to Tyree that a 
landing at the rock was practicable, scarcely twen- 
ty-four hours’ stock of provisions remained on the 
rock. In spite of hardships and perils, however, 
the engineer declares that “ life on the Skerryvore 
Rock was by no means destitute of its peculiar 
pleasures. ‘The grandeur of the ocean’s rage—the 
deep murmur of the waves—the hoarse cry of the 
sea birds, which wheeled continually over us, es- 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three rock and the absence of any place of shelter, the}pecially at our meals—the low moaning of the 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ; | blasting was an operation of considerable danger 
toany part of the United States, for three months, if|as the men had no place to run to, and it had to 


paid in advance, six and a-half cents, 











From The Triumphs of Invention and Discovery. 
Skerryvore. 


Although the necessity of a lighthouse on the 
Skerry Vhor, or, as it is now generally called, 
Skerryvore, was fully acknowledged by the author- 
ities, it was not till 1838 that the undertaking was 


be managed with great caution. Only a small por- 
tion of the rock could be blown up at a time, and 
care had to be taken to cover the part over with 
mats and nettings made of old rope to check the 
flight of the stones. The excavation of the flinty 
mass occupied nearly two summers. 

The operations of 1840 included, much to the 
delight of the workmen, the reconstruction of the 


actually commenced, under the superintendence of| barrack, to which they were glad to remove from 
Mr. Alan Stevenson, the son of the eminent engi-|the tossing vessel. The second edifice was more 


neer who erected the Bell Rock Lighthouse. 


substantial than the first, and proved more endur- 


In the execution of this great work, if the son|ing. Rude and narrow as it was, it offered, after 


had, as compared with his father, certain advan- 
tages in his favour, he had also various disadvan- 
tages to contend with at Skerryvore from which 
the engineer of the Bell Rock was free. Mr. Alan 
Stevenson had steam power at his command, and 
the benefit of all the experience derived from the 
experiments of his predecessors in similar oper- 
ations; but at the same time, the rock on which he 
had to work was at a greater distance from the 
land, and separated from it by a more dangerous 
passage than that of either the Bell or the Eddy- 
stone ; and the geological formation of which the 


the discomforts of the vessel, almost a luxurious 
lodging to its hardy inmates. 

“ Packed forty feet above the weather-beaten 
rock, in this singular abode,” writes the engineer, 
Alan Stevenson, “ with a goodly company of thirty 
men, I have spent many a weary day and night, 
at those times when the sea prevented any one go- 
ing down to the rock, anxiously looking for sup- 
plies from the shore, and earnestly longing for a 
change of weather favourable to the recommence- 
ment of the works. For miles around nothing could 
be seen but white foaming breakers, and nothin 


rock is composed, was much more difficult to work| heard but howling winds and lashing waves. Our 
upon. The Skerryvore is distant from Tyree, the|slumbers, too, were at times fearfully interrupted 
wearest inhabited island, about eleven miles; even|by the sudden pouring of the sea over the roof, the 
in fine weather the intervening passage is a trying|rocking of the house on its pillars, and the spurt- 
one, and in rough weather no ship can live in such|ing of water through the seams of the doors and 


4 sea, studded as it is with treacherous rocks. 


windows; symptoms which, to one suddenly 


The sandstone of the Bell Rock is worn into rug-| aroused from sound sleep, recalled the appalling 
ged inequalities, which favored the operations of|fate of the former barrack, which had been en- 


the engineer: but the action of the waves on the 
igneous formation of the Skerryvore has given it all 


gulphed in the foam not twenty yards from our 
dwelliug, and for a moment secmed to summon us 


the smoothness and slippery polish of a mass of|to a similar fate. On two occasions in particular, 


dark coloured glass. Indeed, the foreman of the 
Wagons, on first visiting the rock, not unjustly com- 


thesé sensatious were so vivid as to cause almost 
every one to spring out of bed; and some of the 


pared the operation of ascending it to that of|men fled from the barrack by a temporary gang- 


“climbing up the neck of a bottle.” 
The 7th August 1838 was the first day of en- 
tre work on the rock, and with succeeding ones 
Was spent in the erection of a temporary barrack 
of wood, for the men to lodge in on the rock. It 
was completed before the season closed ; but one 
ofthe first heavy gales in November wrenched it 
its holdings, and swept it into the sea, eo 
wthing to mark the site but a few broken an 
iwisted stanchions, attached to one of which was a 


way to the more stable, but less comfortable shelter 
afforded by the bare walls of the lighthouse tower, 
then unfinished, where they spent the remainder 
of the night in the darkness and the cold.” 

In spite of their anxiety to get on with the work, 
and their ivtrepidity iu availing themselves of 
every opportunity, these gallant men were often 
forced by stress of weather into an inactivity which 
we may be sure they felt sadly irksome and against 
the grain. “ At such seasons,” says A. Steven- 


portion of a great beam which had been shaken and json, “ much of our time was spent in bed, for there 
Rat, by dashing against the rocks, into a bundie|alone we bad effectual shelter from the winds and 
ribands. Thus in one night were obliterated |the spray which reached every cranny in the walls 


results of a whale season’s toil, and with them, | of our barrack.” 
hopes the men cherished of having a dwellivy|fourteen days without communication with the | and our provisions were chiefly salt, the health of 


| 
On one occasion they were fer| 


wind—or the gorgeous brightness of a glossy sea 
and a cloudless sky—and the solemn stillness of a 
deep blue vault, studded with stars, or cheered by 
the splendors of the full moon,—were the phases 
of external things that often arrested our thoughts 
in a situation where, with all the bustle that some- 
times prevailed, there was necessarily so much time 
for reflection. Those changes, together with the 
continual succession of hopes and fears connected 
with the important work in which we were en- 
gaged, and the oft recurring calls for advice or di- 
rection, as well as occasional hours devoted to 
reading and correspondence, and the pleasures of 
news from home, were more than sufficient to re- 
concile me to—nay, to make me really enjoy—an 
uninterrupted residence, on one occasion, of not less 
than five weeks on that desert rock.” 

The Skerryvore Lighthouse was at length suc- 
cessfully completed. ‘he height of the tower is 
138 feet 6 inches, of which the first 26 feet is solid. 
It contains a mass of stoge work of more than 
double the quantity of the Bell Rock, and nearly 
five times that of the Eddystone. The entire cost, 
including steam tug and the building of a small 
harbour at Hynish, for the reeeption of the little 
vessel that now attends the lighthouse, was £86, 
977. The light is revolving, and reaches its bright- 
est state once every minute. It is produced by the 
revolution of eight great annular lenses around a 
central light, with four wicks, and can be seen 
from the deck of a vessel at the distance of eighteen 
miles. Alan Stevenson sums up his deeply inter- 
esting narrative in the following words: “ [n such 
a situation as the Skerryvore, inpumerable delays 
and disappointments were to be expected by those 
engaged in the work: and the entire loss of the 
fruit of the first season’s labour in the course of a 
few hours, was a good lesson in the school of pa- 
tience, and of trust in something better than an 
arm of flesh. During our progress, also, cranes 
and other materials were swept away by the waves; 
vessels were driven by sudden gales to seek shelter 
at a distance from the rocky shores of Mull and Ty- 
ree; and the workmen were left on the rock des- 
ponding and idle, and destitute of many of the 
comforts with which a more roomy and sheltered 
dwelling, in the neighbourhood of friends, is gen- 
erally connected. Daily risks were run in landing 
on the rock in a heavy surf, ia blasting the splin- 
tery gneiss, or by the falling of heavy bodies from 
the tower on a narrow space below, to which so 
many persous were necessarily confined. Yet had 
we not any loss of either life or limb; and although 
our labours were prolonged from dawn tv night, 






















































































































































































































































































©The close of the work was welcomed with thank-|but is alive,” and liveth for evermore ; whose won- 
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the people, with the exception of a few slight cases|may all the disconsolate and bewildered pilgrims] fore the business was fully finished. As I walked 
of dysentery, was generally good throughout the|in this dreary vale be, with my soul, enabled to| towards: Hartingfordbury, and stood in the meg. 
six successive summers of our sojourn on the rock. jlook with an eye of faith to Him, who “ was dead,| dows on the banks of the river Mineram, my mind 
became measurably calmed, and awfully impressed, 
under a sense of that Almighty Being, ‘‘ who made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and the fountains of 
water.” My soul has longbeen “ tossed with tem. 
pests, and not comforted.” In the late hours of 
















fulness by all engaged in it; and our remarkable |ders are seen in the deeps. Amen.” 

preservation was viewed, even by many of the! “Fourth month Ist, 1786. This week, especi- 
most thoughtless, as,in a peculiar manner, the|ally towards the latter end of it, after a long sea- 
gracious-work of Him by whom the very hairs of|son of the deepest desertion, some tender tears have 





our heads are all numbered !” flowed, and some recollection has been experienced,|my life, may the Prince of Peace, who commanded 
in remembrance of that most merciful God and|the tumultuous waves, speak peace, and bruise 

Diary of Samuel Scott, Saviour, who inthe midst of judgment remembers] Satan, the author of strife.” - ane 
(Continued from page 226.) mercy; and hath declared that he will not con-| “16th. In the early part of the morning meet. 


“ First month 28th, 1786. The former part of|tend for ever, neither be always wrath; for the 
this week was passed under some sense of divine |spirit should fail before him, and the souls which| ness; my secret sighs were many, and my heart 
light and Jove. Whoever calls upon the name of|he has made: but that when the wicked turneth| was sad ; but ere I was aware, a testimony wasin- 
the Lord Jesus with soul-saving efficacious preva-|from his wickedness, he shall not surely die; but|ternally formed to the nature and universality of 
lence must depart from iniquity ; for unless holi-|that he shall live in that righteousness which is by| the true light, which shineth in darkness ; “ Christ 
ness to the Lord is inscribed on all the vessels in|faith. As I walked this evening in the Grange| within the hope of glory,” and “ the mystery hid 
his house, a profession of him will not avail in the; Road, &c., the elementary air, although a auc from ages and generations ;” but now manifested 
day in which the Lord shall make inquisition for|evening, seemed reviving to human nature, and|by the gospel of light and immortality. No liber- 
blood, and search Jerusalem with lighted candles. |somewhat emblematical of the breath of life which| ty for utterance attended. M. P. was afterwards 
In the evening I remembered Zion, and was rather |was breathed into map, at his first formation; and| exercised acceptably in a public ministry. 
relieved. without a renewal of which by Him, who “ raiseth} “19th. In the early part of the week-day 
“29th. In the forenoon meeting, dectrine was|the dead, and quickeneth whom and when he will,” | meeting, a recommendation to sit as at the footstool 
plentifully imparted ; and those present were ex-|the soul that sinneth shall surely die.” of that redeeming grace, which alone “ bringeth 
horted to seek the Lord. Notwithstandingthe ap-| “9th. The general meeting at Hunsdon was|salvation,” and teacheth to deny all ungodliness, 
pearance of some favour being renewed in the pre-|small and low; some degree of prayer and recol-| was mentally formed, but not expressed.’ 
ceding meeting, in the afternoon there seemed |lection was experienced in my own particular, more] “20th. I remembered the Lord, whose mer- 
searce a “shred left to take fire from the hearth, or|than I expected. In the evening, very unexpect-| cies ‘ are new every morning ;” of which I am un- 
water withal from out of the pit :” heaviness as-|edly and upnsought for, some mystical passages in| worthy. I admonished, in a cross to my own will, 
sailed, but was resisted, I walked, both morning |the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians were suggest-|two members of our monthly Meeting, who had 
and evening, in the adjacent ficlds, and heard the|«d and powerfully impressed : “‘ Great is the mys-| behaved inconsistently with their Christian pro- 
sound of the blackbird : mystically and spiritually, |tery of godliness ;” the smallest and most obscure| fession.” 
may “the singing of birds salute the recesses of|sensations thereof are attended with an excellent] “ Eighth month 12th, 1786. For the most part 
the solitary.” glory. ‘“ Hosanna tothe Son of David.” of the past week, a desire has attended my mind, 
‘Second month 15th,1786. Onthe7thinstant| “29th. My natural temper, although not wholly| that I might be delivered from evil, which has in 
my esteemed friend and relative, Sarah Carpenter,|suppressed, has been measurably opposed; the| degree been graciously answered ; but I have been 
came to our house, and left us on the 11th. We/least alleviation of, or deliverance from evil, is a| weak respecting religious retirement, and too defi- 
entered on this stage of trouble within twenty-four | fresh cause of joy to those, who are sighing under| cient also in reading the Holy Scriptures.” 
hours of each other, and by reason of age and|a heartfelt sense of the sins which so easily beset} “13th. In going to the general meeting at 
manifold infirmities, are pot likely to continue/them. Lord, “lead us not into temptation,” but,|Cross-brook-street, 1 was inwardly so poor, that I 
thereupon much longer: frcm disorder 1 was|in thy own time, deliver us from all evil; for thine| could scarce say, “* Lord, be merciful to me a sim 
precluded from some pleasing prospects, which|only is the power, and to thee only the glory is|ner;” yet there was a desire that peace and si- 
otherwise might have attended the approach of|due for ever.” lence might prevail, at least in my own particular. 
spring—the melody of birds, and the fragrance| “ Fifth month 3d, 1786. In the evening I was] After some time of sitting, my mind became sud- 
of flowers. Separated from a sense of the divine|favoured, while walking, with some sensation of|denly impressed with a sense of the burthen of the 
life, “the charity which never faileth,” and the|“ the gift of God, which is eternal life.” word of the Lord, which is “as a fire, and a 
hope which enters within the vail, and left to| “4th. At the Park evening meeting, in the| hammer, that breaketh the rocks in pieces ;” and 
the prevalence of the turbulent and indignant pro-| early part, during the silence, and under the lively 
pensities of fallen nature, the soul is as “the|ministry of W. 8. 1 was favoured with a renewed 
troubled sea,” which “casts up mire and dirt.” |sensation of the gift of God ; the after-part of the|in the exterior adorning “ of plaiting the hair, 
The first day of the present week was a day of meeting was low, although many words were|of wearing of gold, or of the putting on of apparel,” 
clouds and thick darkness; “ 1 went down to the spoken.” but in the more hidden workings of the mystery of 
bottom of the mountains ;” “the depths enclored| “ 7th. In the forenoon meeting, at Hartford, the|iniquity ; the filthy. rags of our own righteousness.” 
me,” and “the earth with her hars were (seeming-| necessity of a deep heartfelt repentance, and of| “16th. In the week-day meeting, some words 
ly) about me for ever.” I had for more than ajthat salvation which is only by the grace of our|were spoken, concerning that prayer whieh is “ia 
week past been unable to read in the bible, or any| Lord Jesus Christ, was expressed in a short testi-| the spirit, and not in the letter.” The meeting was 
other book, for edification and comfort; neither | mony.” very small, but rather solid.” 
searcely had a single text of Scripture occurred to| “Sixth month 11th, 1786. Walking by Dun-} “ Tenth month 16th, 1786. About noon I was 
my remembrance; but yesterday evening, after|kirks towards Brickendon place, as 1 sat on “the|seized with so violent a spasm at the bottom of 
having submitted to a coufinement in my chamber, bench, I read the 13th avd 14th chapters of the] Mill Lane, that I was brought howe, by three mes, 
and opening wy Bible, and mecting with the histo-| Evangelist John, and coutemplated the great mys-|entirely helpless ; no bodily strength remaining, 
ry of the prophet, who suffercd so severely because tery of godliness contained in them, with some re-|and little sense but that of the danger of immediate 
of disobedience, | was favoured “to look once|collection and spiritual perception of the things] dissolution, and my own unfitness to appear before 


ing, I sat in a state of heaviness and great helpless. 








that the crown of pride might be abased ; et 


again towards the Lord’s holy temple,” and the! which are written.” a God of purity, peace, and love; whose Son, our 
power of divine Omnipotence; which is yet able to| “25th. In the forenoon mecting at Hartford,| Saviour, and only Mediator with the Father, when 
redeem “ my life from corruption.” |I was measurably quickened under the ministry of|be suffered for us, reviled not again ; “ who bis 


“Third month 8th, 1786. For this week past}M P. who bore a living testimony to Him, “ who} own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree; 
I have been in a state of great disconsolation, quickeneth the dead,” and suffered without the|that we, being dead to sin, might live unto righte- 
“tossed with tempests,” and without comfort: I|gates of Jerusalem, that he might sanctify the peo-|ousness ;” by whose stripes we only can be healed} 
have been almost wholly shut out of the Holy |ple with his own blood ; in concurrence with which,| very wonderfully I received a reprieve for & 
Scriptures ; and the law of the Spirit of life has!a few words were added in respect to the having| hours from the grave.” 
heen like a book sealed with seven seals, which no fellowship with him in his sufferings; upon the| “29th. Another week of great dstress; 
man neither in heaven nor carth could open; but,! whole it seemed rather a favoured season, especi-|day unto day has uttered the language, 
‘‘ the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of David,” | ally towards the latter part.” self-condemnation, and night unto night 
is able to open the book, and unloose the seals.| “ Seventh mouth 3d,1786. ‘The monthly meet-|shown the kuowledge of my own vileness, aod 
May He prevail in the greatness of his power, and|ing was small, and a low season; I withdrew be-|unmeetness to appear before Him, who. is 


the necessity of its influence and operation on all, 
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- eyes than to behold evil.” Divers times— 
ail 





be the mother of fifteen or twenty young lice in the |of a white colour, closely clustered ‘together on the 


'y, an exhortation contained in 4th chap. Ist}course of a single day. The plant-lice of this/roots. I could never discover any of them that 


epistle of Peter, which [ read this day week, hath second generation are also wingless females, which 
been renewed in my remembrance; with desires|grow up, and have their young in due time; and 
that the Lord may prosper so necessary and im-|thus brood after brood is produced, even to the 
rtant an exercise, and cause me continually to|seventh generation or more, witheut the appear- 
jnerease therein, viz. “ The end of all things is at|ance or intervention, throughout the whole season, 
hand: be sober, and watch unto prayer :” duringjof a single male. This extraordinary kind of pro- 
disturbed night, this exhortation was very fre-|pagation ends in the autumn with the birth of a 
uently renewed in my remembrance. Reading in | brood of males and females, which in dug time ac- 
the morning the 57th chapter of the prophet Isaiah, |quire wings and pair; eggs are then laid by these 
the following verses were impressed upon my mind ; |females, and with the death of these winged indi- 
“for the iniquity of his covetousness was [ wroth, | viduals, which soon follows, the race becomes ex- 
and smote him; I hid me, and was wroth, and he /|tinct for the season. 
went on frowardly in the way of his heart: Ihave} Plant-lice seem to love society, and often herd 
seen his ways, and will heal him: [ will lead him|together in dense masses, each oue remaining fixed 
also, and restore comforts unto him, and to his|to the plant by means of its long tubular beak ; 
mourners ;” they remained on my mind during|and they rarely change their places until they have 
the course of the forenoon meeting, with a refer-|exhausted the first part attacked. The attitudes 
ence to my own state, and the covetousness of my|and manners of these little creatures are exceed- 
own heart; @ covetousness neither of silver nor|ingly amusing. When disturbed, like restive hor- 
gold, nor the praise of men; yet of things that|ses, they begin to kick and sprawl in the most lu- 
rish with the using. The meeting waslarge and|dicrous manner. They may be seen at times, sus- 
silent, and I hope profitable to some.” pended by their beaks alone, and throwing up 
(To be concluded.) their legs as if in a high frolic, but too much en- 
gaged in sucking to withdraw their beaks. As 
they take in great quantities of sap, they would 
soon become gorged, if they did not get rid of the 
superabundant fluid, through the two little tubes, 
or pores, at the extremity of their bodies. When 
one of them gets running-over full, it seems to 




























Plant-lice. 

Aphides, or “ plant-lice,” as they are usually 
called, are among the most. extraordinary of in- 
sects. They are found upon almost all parts of 
plants—the roots, stems, young shoots, buds, and 
leaves; and there is scarcely a plant which does 
not harbour one or two kinds peculiarto itself. They 
are, moreover, exceedingly prolific, for Reaumur 
has proved that one individual in five generations 
may become the progenitor of nearly six thousand 
millions of descendants, It often happens that the 
succulent extremities and stems of plants will, in 
an incredibly short space of time, become complete- 
ly coated with a living mass of these little lice. 
These are ususually wingless, consisting of the 
young, and of females only; for winged individ- 
uals appear only at particular seasons, usually in 
the autumn, but sometimes in the spring, and these 
are small males and latger females. After pair- 
ing, the latter lay their eggs upon or near the leaf- 
buds of the plant upon which they live, and, together 
with the males, soon after perish. 

The genus to which plant-lice belong is called 
Aphis—-from a Greek word, which signifies 
toexhaust. Their bodies are short, oval, and soft, 
and are furnished at the hinder extremity with two 
little tubes, knobs, or pores, from which exude al- 
most constantly, minute drops of a fluid as sweet 
as honey ; their heads are small, their beaks very 
long and tubular; their eyes globular, but they 
have not eyelets; their antennz are long, and usu- 
ally taper ‘toward the extremity; and their legs 
ate also long and very slender, and there are only 
two joints to their feet. Their upper are nearly 
twice as large as their lower wings, are much longer 
than the boly, gradually widened toward the ex- 
tremity, and are nearly triangular, they are al- 
most vertical when at rest, and cover the body 
above like a very sharp ridged roof. 

The winged plant-lice provide for a succession of 
their race, by stocking the plants with eggs in the 
tutumn, as before stated. These are hatched in 
due time in the spring, and the young lice imme- 
diately begin to pump up sap from the tender 

ves and shoots, increase rapidly in size, and in 
4 short time come to maturity. in this state it is 
found that the brood, without a single exception, 
consists wholly of females, which are wingless, but 
are in a condition immediately to continue their 
kind. Their young, however, are not hatched from 
¢ggs, but are produced 













animal magnetism, to the whole flock, upon which 
they all, with one accord, jerk upward their bodies, 
and eject a shower of the honeyed fluid. 

We are often apprised of the presence of plant- 
lice on plants growing in the open air, by the ants 
ascending and descending the stems. By observing 
the motions of the latter, we soon ascertain that 
the sweet fluid discharged by the lice is the occa- 
sion of these visits. The stems swarm with slim 
and hungry ants, running upwards, and others la- 
zily descending, with their bellies swelled almost 
to bursting. When arrived in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the plant-lice, they greedily wipe up the 
sweet fluid which has distilled from them, and 
when this fails, they station themselves among the 
lice, and catch the drops as they fall. 

The lice do not seem in the least annoyed by 
the ants, but live on the best possible terms with 
them; and, on the other hand, the ants, though 
unsparing of other insects weaker than themselves, 
upon which they frequently prey, treat the plant- 
lice with the utmost gentleness, caressing them with 
their antennz, and apparently inviting them to 
give out the fluid, by patting their sides. Nor are 
the lice inattentive to these solicitations, when in a 
state to gratify the ants, for whose sake the aphides 
not only seem to shorten the periods of the dis- 
charge, but actually yield the fluid when thus 
pressed. A single louse has been known to give 
it drop by drop successively to a number of ants 
that were waiting anxiously to receive it. When 
the plant-lice cast their skins, the ants instantly re- 
move the latter; nor will they allow any dirt or 
rubbish to remain on or about them. They even 
protect them from their enemies, and run about 
them in the hot sunshine, to drive away the little 
ichneumon flies that are forever hovering near, to 
deposit their eggs in the bodies of the lice. 





























































































































their nourishment from the roots of plants. 







were winged, and therefore conclude, from this cir- 
cumstance, as well as from their peculiar situation, 
that they never acquire wings. 

Whether these are of the same species as the 


aphis raticum of Europe, I cannot ascertain, as 
no sufficient description of the latter has ever come 


to my notice. 


These little lice are attended by 


ants, which generally make their nests near the 
roots of the plants, so as to have their milch kine, 
as the plant-lice have been called, within their own 
habitations ; and in ae of the combined 


operations of the lice an 





communicate its uneasy sensations, by a kind of 


the ants, the plants 
wither and prematurely perish. 
When these subterranean lice are disturbed, the 


attendant ants are thrown into the greatest confu- 
sion and alarm; they carefully take up the lice 


which have fallen from the roots, and convey them 
in their jaws into the deep recesses of their nests; 
and here the lice still contrive to live upon the 
fragments of the roots left in the soil. It is 


stated that the ants bestow the same care and at- 


tention upon the root-lice as upon their own off- 
spring; that they defend them from the attacks of 
other insects, and carry them about in their mouths 
to change their pasture; and that they pay partic- 
ular attention to the eggs of the lice, frequently 
moistening them with their tongues, and in fine 
weather bringing them to the surface of the nest, 
to give them the advantage of the sun. On the 
other hand, the sweet fluid supplied in abundance 
by these lice, forms the chief nutriment both of the 
ants and their young, which is sufficient to account 
for their solicitude and care for their valuable 
herds.— Extracted from Dr. Harris’ Treatise on 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 


Parents and Children.—When parents are pri- 
marily concerned to train up their children for 
heaven, rather than to gain for them a character 
and standing among the rich, the popular, or the 
honourable of this world, they will not only be 
engaged, like some of old, to bring them to Jesus, 
that they may learn of him, but will avail them- 
selves of every means which may serve as a help 
in the early subjection of the will, and in that disci- 
pline of the cross, which so essentially contribute 
to the future comfort of the child, and, like break- 
ing up the fallow ground, prepare it for the recep- 
tion of the heavenly seed. In this important work, 
the restraints of simplicity and plainness in habit, 
speech and demeanour, form important auxiliaries, 
curbing the proud and aspiring dispositions of 
youth, and serving as an important hedge about 
them, during a critical and exposed period of life. 
The same remarks may be made as respects a plain, 
simple mode of living, and the firm but gentle con- 
trol which springs up in a well-regulated christian 
family, the unspeakable benefits of which many 
have had gratefully to acknowledge in after years, 
as having been a means of preservation, however 
irksome they sometimes found them to their un- 
subjected tempers.— Yearly Meeting Advices, pp. 
82, 83. 





Tosemite Valley, and its Stupendous Glories. 
(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


This valley is a gorge in the Sierra Nevaad 
Mountains, lying about two hundred miles cast of 


Some plant-lice live in the ground, and derive|San Francisco, in California. It is far from the busy 
We | haunts of man that these beauties lie hidden from 
annually lose many of our herbaceous plants, if| view, locked up, as it were, in their own sublimity 
cultivated in a light soil, from the exhausting at-|and glory—folded, and laid away in silent repose, 
tacks of these subterranean lice. Upon pulling up| perhaps some day to be more fully revealed to a 
China Asters, which seem to be perishing from no| wondering world. It is a very hard and fatiguin, 
ive, and each female may | visible cause, I have found hundreds of little lice|journey that one must take to visit this valley. It 
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is reached by two days’ ride on horseback, through 





We camped within sight of Yosemite Fall, where|to stay too long here amid these sprays, when oneig 
an uvbroken forest, up and down steep precipices,| we could hear the roar of the water. On waking|so warm with climbing; so we hurry on as befong 
and with the ground for one’s bed at night. in the morning, and finding ourselves amid the] In the regions beyond are seen bouldetg of 
The mighty granite walls of Yosemite are pushed | grandeurs of this palace of our God, we thought,| great magnitude perched on rocky eminences, and 
back in different directions, thus making the valley|in looking round, of the might and power of the|domes too of symmetrical proportions, looking like 
form itself irregularly—keeping the space, however,| Creator ; and yan seemed, indeed, but as a mere|mosques. But now came the “tug of war,” in this 
about two and two and a half miles, sometimes| speck, lost in infivite grandeur and power. Whatjour last ascent; and here we were forcibly ge. 
more, between the walls. Through a beautifully|an enclosure! Think of a perpendicular wall, one| minded that we were in the flesh, by our blistered 
green meadow flows the Merced river, which is| side of us, running up to a point two thousand feet| feet, and wearied limbs demanding rest. We wer 
quite a large stream, owing to the receiving of|high, with Yosemite Fall before us, and other points| obliged to plough through a red sand over a foot 
three streams that come pouring down in different] of wonder all around, and at our feet this beauti-|deep, until we reached a ladder, which was a 
directions from the mountain tops. The melting|fully clear stream of water, with a green field of|pendicular arrangement, and looked like 9 mor 
of the snow in these upper regions, causes the over-| beauty around us, and you can have but a faint| formidable undertaking than any thing before ep. 
flowing of these streams of water; and thus are|idea of the picture, which made us feel as though|countered. This was a terrible ascent to one of 
formed the most beautiful falls of water imagin-|we had indeed reached the climax of these won-|weak?nerves, and each step up was hard to take; 
able—the first of which is Bridal Veil Fail. drous displays of nature’s glories. but with the guide asking us “to fall if we 
This fall is pointed out at a distance of seven} This day, after our refreshing night’s rest on the|could,” and urging us on, we reached a platform 
miles; the water cannot be seen at this distance,| ground, we continued our travels on horseback, as|half way up. Here, amid the roaring of waters, 
but the walls over which the waters flow, look like| far as the horses could go, and then dismounting,|and the fearful chasms and deep abysses, we brs | 
a pictured Jandseape, and is the first object seen in| we followed our guide on foot. The path was so|ped to take breath, but not daring to look round, 
the valley. It is not, however, until the ride] narrow as sometimes to almost forbid further pro-|1t was not much of a rest we could get here, 80 we 
through the forest of immense evergreen trees is|gress. Indeed, sometimes it ran into some crevice,| went on, and gained the height, and found our. 
completed, and the final plunge of two miles (almost! or aperture between the rocks, so as to be lost, and| selves in view of a beautiful sheet of water, called 
perpendicular) is made, that we come in full view] the getting through appeared impossible. Through| Hiawatha Lake. This lake lies between these two 
of this fall. Such glimpses of it were obtained| we went, following our leader—a tall, lank man,|falls—Vernal Fall, and Nevada, which is the high- 
during our descent, as served to keep up excite-| whose facility for climbing the high rocks seemed|est point one can go in this direction. Nevada 
ment, and prevent us from yielding to our wearied/| astonishing, considering the slow and easy way in| Fall has quite a large body of water, about equal 
feelings. The Bridal Veil Fall is over nine buv-|which he took every thing. He was never moved|to Vernal Fall; and it is remarkable for a cham- 
dred feet high—more than four times the height|by the continued exclamations from some one or|ber of large size under its waters, which is formed 
of Niagara. - There is no great body of water in| other of our party, of the impossibility of getting| by a projecting rock, that stretches out and affords 
the fall, but it is the remarkable delicacy and| through, or climbing over some encountered diffi-|a roof to this strange dark room behind the falls, 
graceful beauty that attracts the beholder, for it| culty, but would say, ‘ You ken, if you try—try;”| Nothing can exceed the loveliness of scenery up 
exceeds, in delicucy of appearance, any fabric that|/and the trying ever proved his words true, for ifjin this world of beauty; and it is here that life's 
man could manufacture. No one can imagine the} the first attempt proved unsuccessful, the second or| realities dwindle into insignificance. Here, among 
tp 

























beauty of this gauzy-like fall, as its waters float to| third accomplished all apparent impossibilities. these mountain heights, are lakes of unsu 

and fro in folds of grace at this immense height.| Now our travel was by the river side, where the|beauty, and many things that are interesting 
It looks like some fairy structure that has been| water was very different from where we camped.|and beautiful, which we must fain leave unseen, 
brought from some far-off place of enchantment,| It had lost all of that quiet and serene beauty, and| hoping, at some future time, to revisit this spot, 
aud resembles the veil as it falls in graceful folds| was rushing and foaming with great precipitancy|when we shall have more time to explore its 
over thé person of the bride. jover many rocky obstacles. After a mile of this| wonders. 

In contrast to this delicate structure, and nearly| difficult travelling, we came toa place where the| It is but a meagre sketch one can give of what 
in sight, is the E] Capitan of the valley. This rock| walls seemed closed; but we found a passage|was seen, in an article of this kind; for, indeed, 
rises up three thousand feet in* the air, and stands) through by the river bed; and when we had gotten/ volumes could not, if written about this valley, 
in awful grandeur, presenting its mighty sides of| through, it seemed closed, and we were in acham-|convey to one who had not seen its wonders, ap 
glossy smoothness, as it seems to bid defiance to| ber, the walls of which were over a thousand feet| adequate idea of its stupendous grandeur of scenery, 
all attempts of imitation, cither in art or nature.| high. It is not one or two beauties alone that predomi 
Just think of looking at a rock nearly a mile high,) This chamber or apartment was miles in extent,| nate here, but for twelve miles there is a succession 
with two of its sides perpendicular! full of trees and rocky boulders projecting in every| of the most wonderful pictures, in which the great 

Then comes the Cathedral Rock, on the other} possible shape, and forming into all sorts of nooks,| panorama is constantly unfolding new beauties as 
side of this valley, and beyond El Capitan. This} making giant homes for the wild beasts. It was| you advance, each of which is sufficient to fill the 
has a large mosque-like dome by its side, and is| with awe we looked around us ‘here at these im-|soul with wonder and admiration for the Maker. 
very full of architectural beauty. Belfrys, steeples,| mense craggy walls, whose sides seemed to touch|It is here one sees the grandest, most sublime - 
and towers of various kinds, are distinctly seen | the very heavens; and the words that came to our| ture that the world affords. Here, in this valley, 
this rock; and it would afford infinite delight to) utterance were, “ Be still, and know that I am|is shown forth the mighty power of God, in the 
gaze upon it for a long time, tracing out these ai-} God !” We could not linger here either, but must| magnificent sculpturings which are chiselled upon 
vine pencilings, but we were hurried on to see new) continue our ascent to Vernal Fall. its lofty walls. It is to the natural eye, what the 
and wonderful beauties lying all around us. Vernal Fall was on, ov, up, up, some distance] Bible is to the spiritual; and as God speaks to the 

Next claiming our attention, and on the other| yet. And now the ascent became much wore diffi-| soul in his word, so do these mighty works of at 
side of the valley, is this Yosemite I’all, which is| cult, for sometimes we were on the very verge of a|chitecture speak to us of his majesty and sublime 
two thousand four hundred and seventy-seven fect} precipice, walking on a narrow foot-path that af-| glory; for it is just here, standing in God’s mighty 
in height. This fall has three breaks in it. The) forded but a slight foothold, and where a mis-step| temple, with these wonderful walls of granite, and 
highest fall is fourteen hundred and ninety-seven| would be disastrous. It was not at all agreeable| all these immense monuments of his power a 
feet in height; the second four hundred and sixty-| looking down below from this narrow path, and|us, that the words of the Psalmist are realised, 
two; the lowest is five hundred and eighteen; and| especially disagrecable to such as have a tendency|‘‘ What is man, that thou art mindful of him!” 
the water falls into a basin that is cut verydeep!to giddiness. M. M. B. 
in the rock. This, too, is a delicate fall, and fairy-| Arriving at the foot of Vernal Fall, we seated 
like in appearance. ‘The lower fall is hidden from| ourselves to take a-look. ‘This fall has a larger 
view when the two upper falls are visible; and|body of water than either of the other falls men- 
when one is near enough to sce the lower fall, then| tioned, yet in volume of water it does not compare 
the upper falls are invisible. This fall is sur-| with Niagara; but in point of scenery, Niagara is 
rounded with projecting points of immense rocks,|tame compared with it. Vernal Fall is five hun- 
standing out, and shaping themselves into every|dred feet high, and the basin into which it falls is 
kind of figure, making the scene at the foot of this|like a small lake, where the rainbow stretching 
fall terrible in its wild grandeur. In the basin of] across in its gay attire, looks like a ribbon thrown forgotten. ] 
this fall (which can only be seen by climbing up|among these mighty boulders. Still above this} On the 20th of the First month, 1668-9, Fram 
quite high) there is a rainbow of great breadth| Vernal Fall, and far out of sight, is another fall,|cis Howgill, after a sickness of nine days, died im 
and brightness. which must be seen. Then, too, it does not answer|the prison at Appleby, where he had been kept 








Selected for “The Friend.” 
[We received the following selection from some 
one of our kind contributors several weeks ago, al 
have delayed its publication because that the pril- 
cipal part of it had previously appeared in our 0ol- 
umns. It is however worthy of being revived, 
probably by many of our readers it may have been 
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perfect good understanding ; and often véry fer- 
yent in prayer, uttering many comfortable expres- 
sions, to the great refreshment of those about him. 
He was often heard to say, that he was content to 
die, and praised God for the many sweet enjoy- 
ments and refreshments he bad received in that, 
his prison-house bed, whereon he lay, freely for- 
giving all who had a hand in his restraint. And, 
said he, “ This was the place of my first imprison- 
ment for the truth, here at this town, and if it be 
the place of my laying down the body, I am con- 
”» 


Several persons of note, inhabitants of Appleby, 
as the mayor, and others, came to visit him} and 
some of these praying that God might speak peace 
to his soul, he returned, “‘ He hath done it.” About 
two days before his departure, being attended by 
bis wife, and several of his friends, he said to 
them: “ Friends, as to matter of words, ye must 
not expect much more from me, neither is there 


any great need of it, or to speak of matters of 


faith to you who are satisfied ; only that you re- 
member my dear love to all Friends who inquire 
after me: for I ever loved Friends well, or any in 
whom Truth appeared. Truly God will own his 
people, as he hath hitherto done, and as we have 
daily witnessed ; for no sooner had they made that 
act of banishment, to the great suffering of many 
good Friends, than the Lord stirred up enemies 
against them, whereby the violence of their hands 
was taken off. I say again, God will own his 
people, even all those that are faithful. And as 
for me, I am well, and content to die. Iam not 
at all afraid of death ; but one thing was of late 
in my heart, and that 1 intended to have written 
to George Fox and others, even that which I have 
observed, viz., that this generation passeth fast 
away; we see many good and precious Friends 
withio these few years have been taken from us; 
and therefore Friends had need to watch, and be 
very faithful, that we may leave a good, and not a 
bad savour, to the next succeeding generation ; for 
we see that it is but a little time that any of us 
have to stay here.’’ A few hours before his de- 
parture, some Friends from other places being come 
to visit him, he inquired about their welfare, and 
prayed fervently, with many heavenly expressions, 
“that the Lord, by his mighty power, might pre- 
serve them out of all such things as would spot and 
defile.” His voice then, by reason of his great 
weakness, failed him, and a little after recoverin 
some strength, he said, “1 have sought the way of 
the Lord from a child, and lived innocently as 
among men; and if any inquire concerning my 
latter end, let them know that I die in the faith in 
which I lived, and suffered for.”’ After these words, 

spoke some Others, in prayer to God, and so 
sweetly finished his days in peace with the Lord, 
in the fiftieth year of his age. 

He left a good nawe behind him amongst all 
who knew him. Sometime before his sickness, 
considering this mutable state, and findingin him- 
self some decay of nature, he made his will, in 
Which, as his love was very dear to his brethren, 
with whom he had labored in the ministry, so he 
gave to each of them a remembrance of his love; 
be left also a legacy to his poor Friends in those 
parts where he lived. For although his movable 
goods were forfeited to the king forever, yet the 
confiscation of his real estate was only for life; so 

at thence having something left, he could dispose 
of it by his will. e 

During his imprisonment, he neglected not to 
comfort and strengthen his brethren by writing, 


ons, that by his pen, which he could not by 
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ful to swear under the gospel. 


testament to his daughter Abigail, a child whom he 
much loved, who was born in a time of deep exer- 
cises and trouble, (which nevertheless by the Lord’s 


wherefore he named this child Abigail, signifying, 
the father’s joy. In this testament he gave her 
instructions for the future conduct of her life, the 
beginning whereof is thus : 


“ Daughter Abigail, this is for thee to observeand 
keep, a 


world, that thy life may be happy, and thy end 
blessed, and God glorified by thee in thy genera- 
tion. I was not born to great possessions, nor did 
inherit great mafters in this world; but the Lord 
hath always endowed me with sufficiency and 
enough, and hath been as a tender father unto me, 
because my heart trusted in him, and did love the 
way of righteousness from a child. My counsel 
unto thee is, that thou remember thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth, and fear the Lord in thy 
youth, and learn to know him and serve him all 
thy days: first seek the Kingdom of God and the 
righteousness thereof; it is not far from thee; it 
is within thee; it consists in life and power, and it 
stands in righteousness, truth and equity ; justice, 
mercy, long-suffering, patience, love, light and ho- 
liness, this is the being, and centre thereof; there- 
fore seek not lo! here, or lo! there, without thee, 
in this or that outward observation ; for many seek 
there, and never find it; but seek and thou shalt 
find, wait and thoushalt receive. If thou inquire, 
in what must I seek? and what must I wait in? 


must silence all thy own thoughts, and thou must 
turn thy mind to that which is pure, and holy, and 
good within thyself, and seek and wait in that in 
the light of Jesus Christ, wherewith thou art en- 
lightened, which shows thee when thou doest evil, 
and checks and reproves ; take heed unto that, and 
it will show thee evil motions and thoughts; and 
as thou lovest it, it will subdue them,” and pre- 
serve thee for the time to come, out of evil: for 
though thou be born into the world a reasonable 
creature, yet thou must be born again, and be 


g|made a new creature, or else. thou cannot enter in- 


to God’s kingdom; thou must know the seed of 
the kingdom in thyself, of which thou must be born 
and formed again into God’s image. I have told 
thee God hath sown it in thee, a ‘grain of it, a 
measure of it, a portion of it, a measure of 
light and truth, of righteousness and _holi 
ness; keep in thy mind to that, and love it, 
and thou wilt feel the Heavenly Father working 


jin thee, and begetting thee to life through Jesus 


Christ that hath enlightened thee, and thou wilt 
feel the power of the Lord strengthening thee, in 
thy little, and making thee to grow in the immor- 
tal seed of the kingdom, and outgrow and over 
grow all evil, so that thou wilt daily die to that, 
and have no pleasure in it, but in the Lord, and 
in his goodness and virtue shed abroad in thy 
heart, which thou wilt taste and feel within, and 
have joy and comfort therein: love the Lord with 
thy heart and soul, even him that made thee, and 
gave thee a being, and all things in Heaven and 
earth ; and still wait for the knowledge of Him in 
thyself: he is not far from thee, but near unto 
thee, and unto all that call upon him in an up- 
right heart; and do thou inquire of thy dear 


others, he wrote a large treatise against oaths, con-| struction: God is aspirit, of li 
tradicting the opinion of those who account it law-|that searcheth the heart, an 


goodness he was patiently brought through ;)| >. 


nd take heed unto, all the days of thy life,! | ..3 
for the ow thy life and conversation in this| 
i 








and how must I seek? I inform thee, that thou) 
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about five years. During his sickness he was in|against those who opposed the same; and among) the way to life and peace, and hearken to her in- 


of life, of power, 
shows, thee when 


thou doest, or thinkest, or speakest, evil, and shows 


About two years before his decease, he wrote an} unto man or woman their thoughts. 
epistle of advice and counsel as his last will and! ’ 


(To be conch 





For “The Friend.” 
Pursuits and Purposes in Life. 

The objects presented to the mind, on emerging 
om the careless and unthinking age of childhood, 
which seem worthy of attainment or desirable of 
possession, are very various, depending in the first 
place upon that mysterious idiosynerasy which dis- 
tinguishes each individual mind from every other, 
sak next upon the circumstances which have at- 
ed the thinker from infancy, such as geogra- 
phical position, &c.; but much more especially are 
the future tastes, habits, and desires, of the mind, 
formed or influenced by the leading pursuits and 
principles of those minds with which the beginner 


‘in life has come most in contact during youth. 


This needs no argument; it is sufficiently obvious ; 
and yet how many, in violating the open rules of 
christianity, practically ignore the fact, that, be- 
sides exposing themselves to just condemnation, 
each is working, to the extent of his influence, be 
it great or small, to retard the progress of the 
world towards temporal and spiritual happiness 
and enlightenment. Think for a moment !—that 
eighteen hundred and thirty years have passed 
since those principles were plainly and forcibly 
enunciated, the embracing of which by each soul, 
in humble dependence on Divine aid, would have 
made such a heaven upon earth as perhaps many 
scarcely expect to realize when done with this 
world. And yet, millions who have lived and died 
since the light of the gospel first shone, having neg- 
lected to do, each his part, or his whole part, having 
failed to conquer where each might have con- 
quered, being promised Omnipotent aid,—it fol- 
lows, that two thousand years have well nigh rolled 
away and such monstrous iniquities as drunken- 
ness, debauchery, slavery and war are still seen 
stalking the world’s streets, and the glorious day 
described by the prophet Isaiah is apparently so 
far in the future, as to be apochryphal to many 
minds! No wonder that John Stuart Mill ex- 
claims, looking upon the unfaithfulness of the many, 
that it requires all the efforts of the noble, the pure 
and the true, to keep the world from retrograding 
into darkness. Do we need any further stirring 
up, by way of remembrance? Is not the New Tes- 
tament true? Have not the truths of the Bible 
been countless times corroborated by individual 
experience in every age, sex, rank and nation of 
the world? And with this flood of light on our 
pathway, how is it that we are as we are? Doth 
not the Holy Spirit, unwearied by the ingratitude 
of the centuries which have rolled over the world, 
still strive for an entrance into every heart that 
will open to receive it? Well might that ancient, 
unspeakably touching lamentation be taken up over 
us, “ How often would I have gathered you as a 
hen gathers her brood under her wings, and ye 
would not!” 

But I have somewhat strayed from my purpose, 
which was briefly to portray the apparent scope of 
the lives of three or fourindividuals prominent among 
their fellow beings, and by contrasting them, en- 
deavour to reawaken in myself and others the voice 
of duty, which if not aroused in any one, his life 
will be at the best a cypher, but more likely a po- 
tent instrument of mischief, working against the 
advancement of the world. 

Towards the close of the last century was born, 


anc in a mountain home in the north-western corner of 
mouth; he also defended his doctrine| mother, she will inform thee, she knows him, and| ¥ shncot sa ar 
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THE FRIEND. 


hoped, will not cease to be remembered and revered | hands and clinched them, lifted her head from her 
while there remains a school in America. I allude/pillow, and exclaimed, audibly and with emphasis, 
to Mary Lyon. ‘Yes!’ This was the last word she uttered.” 

Early in life left fatherless, the fifth of seven Stervent of Gek Wd Gene: 
children, she with her brother and sisters assisted Rest from thy loved employ ; 
their mother in the management of the little rock- The battle fought, the victory won, 
bound farm, and there, she says, “ every want was Enter thy Master’s joy.” 
promptly and abundantly met by the bounties of} Next let us glance hastily at the life of Lady 
summer and the provident care for winter.” On|Mary Wortley Montague, as a type of a class, who, 
the breaking up of the family, she remained with| gifted by the hand of Providence with high intel - 
her brother at the homestead. For a year previous|lectual endowments, and placed in a position in 
to his marriage, being about fifteen years of age,|life which might have enabled them to cultivate 
she took the charge of housekeeping, and rendered |their talents and wield an extensive influence 
herself so useful that he paid her one dollar a week|for good, have, nevertheless, turned away sor- 
for her services, to aid her in the prosecution of|rowful from the conditions, “Go sell all that thou 
her studies. When about twenty, she commenced |hast, and give to the poor,” and have preferred 
her career as a teacher, receiving as compensation | honor one from another tothe honor which cometh 
at first, seventy-five cents per week with her board.|from God only. 

It is not necessary here to trace her course from| When not yet eight years old, the future Lady 
school to school, her sphere of usefulness widening| Mary was sent for to a club where her father was 
as her knowledge increased and her talents and|drinking toasts with his fellow politicians. ‘The 
earnestness became known. But ever as she ad-|company consisting of some of the most eminent men 
vanced in years, the spirit of christian benevolence |in England,” she went from the lap of one poet, or 
seemed to grow within her in an increasing ratio,| patriot, or statesman, to the arms of another, was 
exterminating, as it were, the desire for mere self-| feasted with sweetmeats, overwhelmed with caresses, 
gratification, and working the most wonderful and|and what, perhaps, already pleased her better 
noble results of patient devotion to the interests of|than either, heard her wit and beauty loudly ex- 
those under her care. tolled on every side. Pleasure, she said, was too 

The great public monument of her labours, re-|poor a word to express her sensations; they 
maiving, is the noble seminary at South Hadley,)amounted to ecstasy; never, again, throughout 
still in Beautiful and successful operation; but the|her whole life, did she pass so happy a day. It 
stranger from a foreign clime passing through its|might readily be imagined, that being thus ushered 
sseiileis and class-rooms, and admiring the order|by her parent through the wide gate into the broad 
and harmony and system apparent there, could| way, it would be difficult for her afterwards to give 
have from the contemplation of these alone little|heed to the voice of the internal monitor, urging 
conception of the magnitude of her labours for the|the denial of self and the taking up of the cross. 
hearts and souls of the three thousand pupils who} In 1716, she accompanied her husband on an 
had been at different times under her charge. Be-|embassy to the Ottoman Porte, whence she wrote 
fore the plan of her great enterprise was formed,|home many letters, which have become distin- 
she wrote to a friend: “For myself * * * I have| guished for their sprightliness and her power of 
no definite plan; but my thoughts, feelings and | vividly depicting what came under her observation ; 
judgment are turned towards the middle classes of|but it is doubttul whether there is to be found, in 
society. For this class I want to labour. * * * *|any of them, an expression indicating an emotion 

The middle class contains the main springs and|of piety, or of a concern for the best interests of 
main wheels which are to move the world. What-|her fellow-beings. In 1739, her health declining, 
ever field I should occupy, it must be a humble,|she, with the consent of her husband, left him, and 
laborious work. How I could get a footing sufli-| went toresidein Italy, where she remained until after 
ciently firm for my feet to rest upon the remainder|his death, a period of more thantwenty years. 

of my days, where my hands could work, 1 know} While not without amiable qualities, and some 
not. But by wandering about a year or two, per-| redeeming features, her character exhibits no con- 
haps Providence might open the door.” One of|cern for the advancement of the cause of religion ; 
her fellow-labourers writes, “ She said to us one|and while nothing, perhaps, could be said of her 
day in school, that if we were unhappy it was|which would render her reproachable in the eyes 
probably because we had so many thoughts about|of the world, she lacked entirely that earnesthess 
ourselves, and so few about the happiness of others.|for the side of the right which marks the true 
* * * * She said that at one period of her life|christian. Who shall say how much evil this has 
she used to be dejected and unhappy; but she|wrought for the world? How often has the bud- 
came to the conclusion that there was too much to 
be done for her to spend time in that manner. 
Since that, she had experienced but little unhap- 
piness.” 

In the last instruction which she gave to her pu- 
pils at Mt. Holyoke seminary, she read to them 
some passages from the Bible which speak of the 
fear of , and said she looked upon all anxiety 
about the future as distrust of God, and asked, 
“Shall we fear what he is about to do?” adding, 
“There is nothing in the universe that I am afraid 
of, but that I shall not know and do all my duty.” 
About two weeks after this, she died. “ On the 


prevailing in the world at this day. 
If time and space admitted, I would gladly 


young charge. 


ding of something good and excellent in a young|into the hearts of many who were before u 
heart been chilled to death by the indifference of| jected to it, that it would be easy to find another man 
those surrounding it! This is surely an evil greatly|who would, without hesitation, give an order # 


dwell at length on the character of Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, that noble worker for the development of 
everything good and true in the breasts of his|}own mad ambition. I sincerely hope, and, indeed, 
To him, perhaps, belongs the|believe, that, dark as are our surroundings in the 
credit, more than to any of his predecessors, of| present, the world is nevertheless making progress, 
working upon a boy’s best nature, by placing con-|slow but perceptible, towards the day when the 
fidence in him. It passed into a proverb, in his|earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
school, that it would never do to tell the doctor ajas the waters cover the sea; but as a 


what temptations most often befall the you 
boldly placed these in strong light before 
view, and asked them how, as christian gentle 
they could be so cowardly as to yield to them, 
By the effect of his own personal character, based 
upon high intellectual endowments, warmth of 
natural affection, unselfishness, sympathy with the 
pursuits of others, great earnestness in everythin 
he undertook, and, above all, the result of a life. 
long struggle against the sins and weaknesses par. 
ticularly incident to his own nature, he, as it 
drove home to the hearts of his moved he 
the truths of the self-denying religion of Jesus, 
How many went forth from his school, into the 
world, with their minds refreshed and strengthened 
by his teachings, and with the determination, with 
Divine aid, to carry out, in their lives, the prinei- 
ples which he had implanted! He died early on 
the morning of the 12th of the 6th month, 1842 
suddenly, from an affection of the heart, of which 
he had scarcely a premonitory warning. His last 
act, before retiring to rest, had been to insert the 
following entry in his diary: “ Saturday eveni 
June 11th. The day after to-morrow is my birt 
day, if I am permitted to live to see it,—my forty- 
seventh birth-day since my birth. How large 4 
portion of my life, on earth, is already passed} 
And then—what is to follow this life? How visi: 
bly my outward work seems contracting and soft- 
ening away into the gentler employments of old 
age! In one sense, how nearly can I now say, 
‘Vixi;’ and I thank God that, as far as ambition 
is concerned, it is, I trust, fully mortified: I have 
no desire other than to step back from my present 
place in the world, and not to rise to a higher, 
Still there are works which, with God’s permission, 
I would do before the night cometh; * * * 
But, above all, let me mind my own 
work,—to keep myself pure and zealous and be 
lieving,—labouring to do God’s will, yet not anx- 
ious that it should be done by me rather than by 
others, if God disapproves of my doing it.” 
These are, perhaps, a sufficient variety of cha 
racter to illustrate the objectin view. I need not 
speak of Voltaire, of Napoleon, or the Oxford Ke 
sayests. It can hardly be that the eye of any one 
will rest upon this paper who is so truly a fool as 
to say in his heart, “ There is no God,” or, what 
is nearly the same thing, who goes through life 
scheming and working for his own ends and self- 
advancement, without any reference to Divine com- 
mands. Nor is it likely that any of my readers 
would have the weakness, at this point of the his- 
tory of the world, to be induced to believe that the 
doctrines and histories of the Bible were cunni 
devised fables. Nor can I think, notwithstanding 
the spirit of war has lately, in some form, + 


he 


bring artillery to bear upon an ice-covered lake, 
crowded with human beings, and thus, as it were, 
in a moment, launch tens of thousands of souls 


into eternity, all to gratify a lust for fame, and his 


perfect 


closing day of her life she said very little, and|lie, for he would believe it. Feeling sure that/building has only become so by the right adjust 
seemed to be in an unconscious state, most of the|there existed, in almost every heart, a tendency to|ment of one stone at a time, so will the great Cre 


time. Early in the evening her pastor called to|embrace the right, if only supported, stimulated 


ator’s name be hallowed on earth as it is in heaven, 


see her. His voice seemed to recall her to con-|and encouraged, he carefully set himself to work|ouly when each soul has truly accepted, in Hy 


sciousness, for a little time. He said to her,|to find out each pupil’s strong and weak points, 
‘Christ precious.’ She seemed to summon up alljand managed to place those together whose cha- 
her energies to make one great effort, raised both|racters would assist each other. Knowing well 


fulness, the truths of the gospel. 


A Substitute for Quinine.—Drs. Joret and Ho 
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molle have laid before the Society of Pharmacy at |labour for support. Sixth, the father of motherless|place of rendezvous, or wilfully dissuade them 
Paris, a new remedy, to which they have given the |children, under twelve years of age dependent upon | from the performance of military duty,” and it bei 
pame of apiol, and which they claim to have the me- his labour for support. Seventh, where there are alobserved that Friends—parents, ministers an 
dicinal properties of Peruvian bark. The new pro-|father and sons*in the same family and household, |others—could not refrain from advising their 
duct is obtained from common parsley seeds. The|and two of them are in the military service of the|children and young men generally steadily to main- 
method is as follows :—“ Powdered parsley seeds| United States as nepantaiieduedl officers, musi-|tain the long known peaceable principles of our 
are to be exhausted with alcohol of sp. gr. 890 to |cians, or privates, the residue of such family and |religious Society, and thus discountenance any of 
864; the tincture obtained is to be treated with | household not exceeding two shall be exempt.” them enlisting or taking part in any military mea- 
animal charcoal, and then evaporated in a water-| Those enrolled are to be divided into twoclasses, |sures, he replied ; that the law had no reference to 
bath until three-fourths of the alcohol have been|‘‘the first of which shall comprise all persons sub-|such cases; that it being well known that the mem- 
recovered. The residue is to be treated with ether |ject to do military duty between the ages of twenty | bers of our religious Society had always been con- 
or chloroform, and the solution so obtained is to|and thirty-five years, and a)] unmarried persons|scientiously scrupulous against bearing arms, or 
be evaporated (finally by a stove heat) until all |subject to do military duty above the age of thirty-|encouraging war in any way, they might rest as- 
trace of either menstruum has been expelled. A |five and under the age of forty-five; the second |sured this part of the law would not be applied to 
liquid remains, which is to be triturated with an class shall comprise all other persons subject to do|annoy or punish them for the support or promul- 
eighth of its weight of litharge, and then allowed | military duty; and they sball not, in any district, | gation of their principles. 

to subside during forty-eight hours. Finally, it is|be called into the service of the United States until} Should the war continue, and the President 
to be filtered through a thin layer of charcoal, | those of the first class shall have been called.” order a draft of men throughout the different 
which will render it nearly colourless. The pro-| Those thus enrolled “shall be subject, for two|States, it is probable that many Friends will be 
duct so obtained is called apiol.” Apiol retains |years after the first day of July succeeding the en-|brought under close trial, and the sincerity and 
the colour of parsley seeds, and has an acrid and|rolment, to be called into the military service of|stability of their religious faith be tested in a man- 
pungent taste; it is allied to a fixed oil in charac-|the United States, and to continue in service dur-|ner more severe than any thing of the kind before 
ter; it does not contain nitrogen. It is given in|ing the present rebellion, not, however, exceeding | known in this country since the revolution of 1776. 
doses of five drops in any mucillaginous fluid, or iu|the term of three years.”’ It will be of great moment to all such; to those 
form of a syrup. So far, all looks well for apiol;| The mode of proceeding is as follows: “ When-|who may witness their conduct; and to the pre- 
but before we place‘it by the side, or in the place |ever it may be necessary to call out the national |cious cause of truth and righteousness itself, that 






































































































































































































































if of quinine, we must hear its virtues more widely |forces for military service, the President is hereby |they uphold the peaceable principles of the gospel, 
is acknowledged, and learn something of its price as|authorized to assign to each district the number|in the meek and gentle spirit of the Redeemer, and 
fie compared with its rival.— Social Science Review.|of men to be a by we = [ there- | by Sows submission whatever —_ be per- 
a Pe al _ {upon the enrolling board shall, under the direction | mitted to come upon them, commend themselves 
. e. ar ae of the President, tees a draft of the required num-|and their cause “to every man’s conscience in the 
on quite at variance with those of the onl. The | ber, and fifty per cent. in addition, and shall make an |sight of God.” 
wt former appear to be steep and difficult as common |°*#¢t and complete roll of the names of the per-| ‘The cause is a noble one, and well worth suffer- 
ent paths; those of the world, to be smooth and easy, |S°DS 8° drawn, and of the order in which they were ing for. Faithfulness to our religious duty, and a 
a The natural inclination of youth, more prone to drawn, so that the first drawn may stand first upon | patient submission to whatever afflictions may at- 
ico, eelf-gratification than to sul Bentel: cealt prefer the said roll, and the second may stand second, |tend, because of an open and consistent acknow- 
‘ to walk in the latter; and the influence of fashion|#24 80 on. And the person so drawn shall be no-|ledgment, by word and deed, that we are disciples 
onal would point to the same choice. The liberty, too tified of the same within ten days thereafter, by a|of the Prince of Peace, who declared my kingdom 
bee which is allowed in the one case, seems more|WTitten or printed notice to be served personally or|is not of this world else would my servants fight, 
’ . . . ° 
- agreeable than the discipline imposed in the other. by leaving a copy at the last place of residence,|are the way to draw down from Him the blessing 
by Hence it has been found, that, in proportion as \*equiting them to appear at a designated rendez-|of preservation, and, as it is righteousness that ex- 
young Quakers mix with the world,they generally | US to report for duty.” alteth a nation, are the greatest boon any of us can 
ie imbibe 11s spirit, and weaken themselves as mem.| After providing for those drafted obtaining sub-|confer on our poor, distracted country. — 
not bers of their ets body.— Portraiture of Quaker- stitutes, or each paying a fine, not exceeding three| The times call loudly for the multiplication of men 
Ee ism by Thomas Clarkson. hundred dollars, it enacts that “ any person failing |of peace; men who fecl not merely that they dare 
a grees | tO — = ty — of on as herein pre- | not - ae g° a0 ~ — ht vom men 
scribed, without furnishing a substitute or paying |on the field of battle, but that being heartily en- 
eh THE FRIEND. the required sum therefor’ shall be nial @ oe listed in the service of Christ, they on be 
tif THIRD MONTH 28, 1863. serter, and shall be arrested by the provost marshal |thoroughly imbued with his lamb-like spirit, which 
self- =—_—_— ———————_|and sent to the nearest military post for trial by|enables to resist not evil; to love our enemies; to 
oul _ The “ Act for enrolling and calling out the Na-{court martial, unless, upon proper showing that he |seek the good of all, and to labour to win men from 
aon tional forces” of the United States having been|is not liable to do military duty, the board of enrol-|under the dominion of him who was a murderer 
» his published officially, we take from it such parts as|ment shall relieve him from the draft.” from the beginning. How continually and strik- 
tthe may be likely to affect the members of our re-| The only other section of the law which might |ingly do the events ofour day show that society, civil 
ingly ligious Society. appear likely to bear hardly upon Friends is the|aud religious, lacks greatly the potent influence of 
nding “All able bodied male citizens of the United following: “‘ That if any person shall resist any|that Divine Charity which, while it rejoigeth not in 
4 States, and persons of foreign birth who shall have |draft of men enrolled under this act into the service |iniquity but in the truth, suffereth long and is kind ; 
= declared on oath their intentions to become citi-|of the United States, or shall counsel or aid any jenvieth not; vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; 
7 uns,” “ between the ages of twenty and forty-five |person to resist any such draft, or shall assault or|bebaveth not itself unseemly ; secketh not her own; * 
er to years,” with the exceptions stated, are declared |obstruct any officer in making such draft, or in|is not easily provoked ; thinketh no evil. It was 
lake, liable to perform military duty when called out by|the performance of any service in relation thereto; |the want of this heavenly spirit in the ‘hearts of 
wat the President. or shall counsel any person to assault or obstruct|the people, that prepared them for, and exposed 
, souls _ The exceptions made are as follows. The phy-|any such officer, or shall counsel any drafted men|them to be betrayed into the dreadful war now de- 
od bis Sealy or mentally unfit. ‘“ ‘The Vice-President |mot to appear at the place of rendezvous or wilfully | vastating our beloved country; and its benign in- 
sled, of the United States, the judges of the various |dissmade them from the performance of military | fluence alone can eradicate the direful passions so 
in the courts of the United States, the heads of the various |duty as required by law, such person shall be sub-|rife in the breasts of multitudes in hostile array 
spre, ecutive departments of the government, and the |ject to summary arrest by the provost marshal,! against each other,and effectually prepare the way 
vn the Governors of the several States. Second, the aie he shall be forthwith delivered to the civil|for the blessing of a lasting peace to be conferred 
Lord son liable to military duty of a widow dependent| authorities; and upon conviction thereof, be pun-|upon the nation. 
perfect tpon his labour for support. Third, the only son of lished by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars,| Ob, then! that all the members of our religious 
djust- ged or infirm parent or parents dependent upon jor by imprisonment not exceeding two years, or by | Society, uninfluenced by the belligerent spirit pre- 
st Cre labour for support. Fourth, where there are|both of said punishments.” vailing around them; maintaining their principles 
caval, '"o or more sons of aged or infirm parents, subject} The attention of one at Washington, high in|in the meekness of wisdom, and enduring what- 
+ their lo draft, the father, or if he be dead, the mother authority for putting the provisions of this act into|jever suffering may be permitted to come upon 
Fr. may elect which son shall be exempt. Fifth, the execution, having been called to that part of this|them as becometh Christians, might be made in- 





last section which makes it a penal offence to|strumental in allaying the flood of discord and 
“counsel any drafted person not to appear at the|strife, and in spreading the pacific reign of the 





only brother of children not twelve years old, hav- 
* Mg neither father nor mother, dependent upon his} 
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Messiah : that thus standing nobly and unflinch- 
ingly for the righteous testimonies given to the 
Society to bear, they might cause it to shine as a 
city set upon @ hill, so that others seeing their good 
works would give glory to our Father who is in 
heaven. May our young men, in view of the trials 
to which the law just passed may subject them, 
ponder in their hearts the increasing responsibility 
resting upon them, and seek to Him, who is em- 
phatically announced as the Counsellor, for direc- 
tion and strength so to walk that they may secure 
their own enduring peace, and bring honour to his 
glorious, holy name. 


THE WORKS OF ISAAC PENINGTON. 


These valuable works, which have long been out 
of print, are now to be had at Friends’ Book Store, 
No. 304 Arch Street. Four volumes: price $5 00; 
in sheep. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—News from England to the 8th inst. The 
news is not of much importance. The attention of the 
English public appeared to be absorbed with the entry 
of the Princess Alexandra into London, which took 
place on the 7th. Some difficulties having arisen between 
the Governments of Brazil and Great Britain,.the King 
of Belgium has consented to act as arbitrator in the 
case. 

The latest dispatches from Cracow are favorable to the 
Poles. It is rumored that Russia is prepared to grant an 
amnesty and reforms. It is stated that the French and 
British Governments were quite agreed as to the tenor 
of their notes to Russia regarding Poland. It is under- 
derstood they advise concessions, and the grant of libe- 
ral institutions to the Poles. 

In the House of Commons, the question was put to 
ministers, whether the Government was informed of 
ships preparing for the rebels in England, similar to the 
Alabama? The answer was, that the attention of 
the Government had been called to more than one 
vessel of the kind, but no evidence had been furnished 
that would authorize interference on their part. Strict 
orders had been given, that all suspected vessels should 
be closely watched. An address from 13,000 citizens of 
Birmingham, sympathizing with the anti-slavery policy 
of President Lincoln, has been presented to the United 
States Minister. 

It is stated that Gen. Forey’s demand for more troops 
for the French army in Mexico, is not to be complied 
with. The Liverpool market for cotton and breadstuffs 
was dull, and prices rather lower. American flour 21s. 
a 27s. per barrel; red western wheat, 9s. a 9s. 9d. per 
100 pounds; white wheat, 10s. 9d. a lls. 3d. United 
States’ stocks had been more in demand in the London 
market, sales of five per cent’s. at 59, and 6’s at 63}. 
Consols, 924. 

Central America.—After several years of comparative 

peace and tranquility, intestine war has again -broken 
out in this unhappy country. A sanguinary engage- 
ment took place on the 24th ult. between the forces of 
Guatemala and Salvador, in which the former were de- 
feated. It yas expected that Nicarauga, and perhaps 
Honduras, would join Guatemala in the war upon Sal- 
vador. 
+ Mexico.—Reliable advices from the City of Mexico to 
the 2d inst., say that the French forces were then within 
eleven leagues of the City, but there were nd indications 
of an immediate advance upon it. 

Unirep Srares.—TZhe Finances.—The credit of the 
U. S. Loans improved materially during the last week, 
and large purchases were made of them, both for invest- 
ment and as a basis for banking under the late law of 
Congress. Much confidence is now expressed that the 
Secretary of the Treasury will be able so to manage the 
finances as to meet the enormous demands upon the 
Treasury. 

New Jersey.—This State recently advertised for a 
loan of $200,000. Nine millions of Yollars were offered 
on very favorable terms. The loan was awarded ata 
premium of 13 per cent., at 6 per cent. annual interest. 
The House of Assembly has passed resolutions protest- 
ing against the war as now conducted. The Assembly 
says the war is unnecessary, and fraught with horror 
and suffering, and dangerous to the liberties of the peo- 
ple. It proposes the appointment of commissioners by 
the National Government, to meet those similarly ap- 
pointed by the insurgent States, to “ consider what plan 
dopted consistent with the honour aud dignity 
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of the National Government, by which the present war 
may be brought to a close.” 

Missouri.—A bill has passed the State Senate provid- 
ing for the call of a State Convention, to take into con- 
sideration the question of slave emancipation in Mis- 
souri. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 435. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 282. 

The Lake Superior Mines.—The value of rough copper 
shipped from this region during 1862, is stated to be 
about $4,000,000. In the same period, 112,721 tons of 
iron ore, and 8,500 tons of pig iron were sent to market, 

Boston.—The number of births in this city in the 
year 1862, was 5,268, a decrease from 1861, of 531. 
There were 2,094 marriages in the year, a decrease of 
72 from the preceding year. The whole number of 
deaths was 4,120. 

Southern Items.—The rebel dispatches and newspapers 
furnish some items of intelligence from time to time. 
Deserters from Mobile, report the rebel force there to be 
about 7,000 men, under Gen. Buckner, that the rebels 
have three steam gunboats of ten guns each, a cutter 
and a ram. Other steam rams were being built as 
rapidly as possible, The channel in Mobile Bay has 
been blocked by sunken vessels, so as to be impassible. 
Two of the forts had been iron clad. The confederate 
currency seems to be depreciating rapidly. In Rich- 
mond, $425 is considered equal to $100 in gold. At 
Fredericksburg, the price was recently, $6 to $6.50 for 
one of gold, and $2.25 in Virginia bank notes, and 
$3.50 in confederate notes, were given for each dol- 
lar of U.S. national currency. The Richmond papers 
have dispatches stating that Com. Farragut had attacked 
Port Hudson and been repulsed, and that the Yazoo 
Expidition had attacked Fort Pemberton, at the mouth 
of the Tallahatchie, and bad likewise been repulsed. 
The Charleston, 8. C., papers record the frequent arrival 
of British vessels with valuable cargoes of merchandize. 
The U.S. gunboat, Isaac P. Smith, which was captured 
some time since has been thoroughly repaired at Char- 
leston. She will be the flag-ship of Com. Ingraham. 
The Richmond Lzaminer thinks that the destiny of the 
Southern Confederacy is staked on the struggle of the 
next three months. The Richmond Whig intimates that 
there is an increasing desire for peace in the south- 
western portions of the Confederacy, and attributes it 
to the general success of the Federal arms in that 
quarter. 

The Southwest.—An arrival from New Orleans at last 
brings some authentic intelligence from the Mississippi. 
It appears that Admiral Farragut passed the rebel bat- 
teries at Port Hudson on the night of the 15th inst. The 
steamer Mississippi, mounting twelve guns, ran aground 
during the engagement, and was abondoned and burned. 
Port Hudson is on a bend of the river, 147 miles above 
New Orleans. The Lake Providence Canal has been 
completed, and was filled with water on the 16th. Its 
junction with the Mississippi is about sixty miles above 
Vicksburg, and it is said that vessels will now be en- 
abled to pass from that point to the Mississippi, by way 
of the Texas, Black, and Red rivers, entering that stream 
about 180 miles below Vicksburg, and during their 
transit, passing about thirty miles west of that city. 
The reported successes of the Yazoo Expedition have 
not been confirmed. At the latest dates, it had met 
with a check at Fort Pemberton, where there are strong 
fortifications, and a rebel garrison of 6000 men. The 
fleet had met with great material obstacles in navigating 
the passage. The rebels burned the cotton on every 
plantation, as the U.S. forces advanced into the interior. 
Gen. Grant denies the reports of the unhealthiness of 
his army before Vicksburg. He says it was never in 
better condition. 

Kentucky and Tennessee.—Railroad travel in Kentucky 
is rendered dangerous in some places by bands of gue- 
rillas. On the 19th, the train between Louisville and 
Nashville, was thrown from the track by obstructions 
placed upon it. The cars were fired into, and some of 
the passengers robbed. A large rebel force surrounded 
the U. 8. garrison at Mount Sterling, Ky., and captured 
the troops, 200 in number. The main army of Gen. 
Rosecraus remains in its old quarters at Murfreesboro. 
In a cavalry encounter on the 20th, the rebels were de- 
feated with the loss of 180 men, of the U. S. troops, 17 
were killed, and 31 wounded. A Union brigade, under 
Col. Corwin, had visited Tuscumbia, in northern Ala- 
bama, and dispersed the rebel troops there. 

Virginia—No extensive military operations are re- 
ported. There has been some fighting on the Black- 
water, in the south-eastern part of the State. On the 
17th, a cavalry engagement occurred on the south side 
of the Rappahannock, in which about 80 rebels were 
taken prisoners, « number were killed and wounded on 
both sides, the rebels, it is said, losing most men. 


Florida.—This State was recently invaded by a brigade 
of colored troops, commanded by white officers. When 
last heard from, they had taken several important 
points, and captured many prisoners. Jacksonville wag 
taken by them on the 10th. It is said the colored 
— behaved with propriety, and had met with no 
osses. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quota’ 
on the 23rd inst. Mew York.—Specie in the New York 
banks, $33,955,122, being a decrease of $2,154,963, 
Exchange, London, 168 a 169. American gold, 5153 
premium. U.S. 6’s, 1881, 1044 a 1043; 7-30 T 
notes, 107 a 107}. Upland cotton, 75; flour dull, and 
5 to 10 cents a barrel lower; spring wheat, $1.37 a $1.. 
56; winter red, $1.70 a $1.77; rye, $1.08 a $1.11; corn, 
89 cts. a 91 cts.; Jersey oats, 82 cts. a 83 cts; Can 
83 cts. a 86 cts. Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, $5.87 
a $6.00; Ohio extra, $7.75; prime red wheat, $1.66 4 
a $1.67; white, $1.80 a $1.90; rye, $1.00 a 1.02; yellow 
corn, 89 cts. a 90 cts.; white, 92 cts.; oats, 80 cts. for 
32 pounds; clover seed, $5.50 a $5.62; timothy, $2.25 
a $2.50; flaxseed, $3.87 a $4.00. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from John Boadle, Mass., $2, vol 36; from 
John Atwater, Ill., per M. Atwater, $2, to No. 30, vol. 37. 


NOTICE 
West Grove Boarding-School for Girls, on the Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Central Rail Road. 
Two Sessions annually, opening in Fifth and Eleventh 
month. Address, Tuomas Conarb, principal. 


West Grove P. Q., Chester Co., Pa, 
Third month, 1863. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 11th of Fifth month next. Parents and others in- 
tending to send children as pupils will please make 
early application to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, at 
the School, (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co,, 
Pa.,) or to Charles J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St, 
Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHTA,) 

Physician and Superintendent,—JosHua H. Wortsine+ 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be, 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuaruies Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


NOTICE. 


An experienced Female Teacher wishes a school. For 
information apply at the office of “The Friend.” 


NOTICE. 


Situations are wanted in the country, for several vol- 
ored boys, between the ages of six and ten years. Ap- 
ply at the “ Home for Destitute Colored Childxen,” No. 
708 Lombard Street, Philadelphia. , 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SARAH GRUBB, 

An interesting account of this very remarkable min- 
ister of the Gospel of Christ, has been issued by the 
Tract Association of Friends, and is for sale at the 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street. It is a volume of sixly 
pages, neatly bound in cloth, and is sold for 20 cents, 


Diep, Third month 30th, 1862, at ber residence it 
Germantown, Hanna A., wife of Josiah F, Jones, in the 
thirty-third year of berage. Her adorning bad not been 
that of the putting on of apparel, but that “meek and quitt 
spirit,” which in the sight of God, is of great pricej— 
and having, through his asssistance, been enabled to 
walk in the path of purity and peace, the approach of 
death brought no alarm to her. It was to the praise 
His grace, that with her dying lips she testified, “I see 
nothing in my way.” “It is marvellous to myself.” 

——, on the 14th inst., in the fifty-third year of her 
age, Mary S. Brows, a member of Woodbury M 
Meeting of Friends. 

eibointtntnt ncn cite 
WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, : 
Lodge street, oppusite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





